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McCARTHY OF WISCONSIN 


The Legislative Reference Library as McCarthy worked it out was 
a social invention of the first magnitude ramifying into all the demo- 
cratic processes. We have noted how important it is in a dictatorship 
to undermine or gain control of the legislature in order to destroy 
popular or representative government. At the time, the legislature, 
though charged with the great constructive service of making public 
policies and of controlling public servants through appropriations and 
the taxing power, was in a state of low esteem. For the critical, or 
sometimes destructive, aspects of government, carried out through 
the courts in the invalidation of laws, every resource of information 
and service was available, but no aid was provided for the creative 
or constructive aspects of government through the legislature in mak- 
ing laws. McCarthy’s purpose was to place at the disposal of the 
individual legislator, at least, every resource of knowledge and con- 
structive thinking that was available to the courts. Then there would 
not be, to use one of his own figures, the evident need for the courts 
as building inspectors to tear down so many social structures that had 
been built up by the legislators. From the standpoint of this figure the 
function of the Legislative Reference Library was architectural—and 
Mac was a peculiarly wise and imaginative architect. 

The Legislative Reference Library has long since demonstrated in 
Wisconsin and in many other states that it is a permanent social 
mechanism, not tied up to any personality, but capable of being ad- 
ministered by trained personnel, who can achieve its main social 
purpose. ... 

With all the effectiveness of the popular dynamic leadership of 
La Follette, the social leadership of Wisconsin in legislation and ad- 
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ministration could not have been achieved unless the Legislative 
Reference Library had furnished the ready means for the patient 
constructive study which Wisconsin’s limited social program needed 
in the face of the social conditions, social outlooks and political 
mechanisms which had preceded 1901. 


—from McCartuy or WIsconsIN, 
by E. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1944 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS—II 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS CLOSE FOR THE SUMMER 


In summer the school buildings close 
and all the bright new books bought with 
the allotment of state money are shut up 
behind the locked doors. Sometimes it has 
been proposed that the school’s collection 
of books be moved down to the public li- 
brary for the vacation months, but per- 
haps that wouldn’t work out so well 
either. The school quite properly treas- 
ures its own books and want to keep them 
fresh for the re-opening of school. And, 
anyway, the library’s chief attraction 
ought to be that it offers something dif- 
ferent. During the months from Septem- 
ber to June the school has a prior claim 
on the child’s hours. In summer the field 
is the library’s own. How can this free 
time be most wisely utilized to hold and 
increase children’s interest in books? 

Perhaps we can get at it best if we 
think of the summer vacation as a be- 
ginning, not an ending; as a beginning 
of the library’s opportunity to serve the 
children with no interference from Home 
Work. With the beginning of school in 
the fall, the children are invited to pay 
a visit to the library. They come by 
grades, to learn how to Use the Library 
and how it can help them in their school 
work. Why not repeat the invitation at 
the beginning of vacation to introduce 
the boys and girls to the pleasures the 
library has in store for them during sum- 
mer days? 

Some libraries postpone the visit of 
the first graders to the library until the 
children have learned to read. Why not 
make a special event of this in the 
spring; make it a gala occasion when 


the new readers come to take out their 
first library cards—something like Citi- 
zenship day for new Americans. Other 
libraries make a special point of calling 
the library to the attention of the high 
school graduating class. This is a splen- 
did idea which could be adopted every- 
where. These older boys and girls are 
now graduating from school out into the 
class of adult users of the library. The 
occasion should be marked in some way, 
if only by a note of congratulation. But 
there is no reason why all of the in- 
between grades shouldn’t have some sort 
of summer welcome to the library also. 

In late summer before the opening of 
school—or perhaps in preparation for 
Book Week, another fall occasion—it is 
customary to send in a big book order 
and to have the books all ready for dis- 
play and circulation at the appropriate 
time. Why not another book order in the 
spring in preparation for the summer? 
Have a display of the new books, with 
emphasis on vacation interests and lei- 
sure time reading. Publicize it and in- 
vite the children, and their parents. 

In the smaller public library the book 
order can be supplemented by a collec- 
tion of books from the Traveling Library 
Department of the Library Commission. 
With the close of the school year the 
boxes of books which have been in use in 
schools over the state begin to come in. 
The Traveling Library has a larger stock 
of books to choose from in the summer 
months than at any other time of year. 

Vacation Reading Clubs for summer 
are no new thing. In the November 1943 
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issue of the BULLETIN vacation reading 
activities in Wisconsin libraries were 
summarized by Miss Davis. The Wilson 
Library Bulletin from time to time has 
offered reports and plans of similar na- 
ture. Children’s librarians have been end- 
lessly ingenious in thinking up plans and 
devices. Is it possible that this trend has 
gone about as far as it need go? Is it 
time to take stock of the results? What 
has been the real outcome of the contest, 
with its perhaps elaborate system of 
awards? Has it created a love for read- 
ing? Or a love for contests? Which? As 
a result will the child read more books 
during the coming year or will he look 
around for a new contest? 


Some summer plans have been con- 
ducted on less elaborate lines. In Wau- 
pun for several summers it has taken 
the form of a sort of readers’ advisory 
service to children, the librarian in 
charge taking time to sit down and talk 
over the books read with her young bor- 
rowers. “It’s simple but it works,” as 
Mrs. Luck wrote in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin.* In Monroe, Mrs. Kohli reports 
good results from the distribution of 
specially prepared lists at the beginning 
of vacation. Children love lists and if a 
contest element is desired, they can find 
one for themselves in checking off the 
books as read. 


Summer is a time for out-of-door ac- 
tivity and the Library may have a rival 
for the children’s interest in the Summer 
Recreation program. To some extent co- 
operation may be possible, the Library 
taking collections of books to the sum- 
mer playground to be checked out there, 
or providing some one from the staff to 
take over the playground story hour. Al- 
though we have heard of one instance 
where this latter plan didn’t prove very 
satisfactory; there was too much com- 
petition. As some one has remarked, “Co- 
operation may mean disintegration,” and 
the wise library may do better to keep 
its own identity. 





*Wilson Library Bulletin, May ’42, pp. 748-9. 
This issue is especially good for its discussion 
of vacation reading clubs, pro and con. 
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The summer story hour at the Library 
can take on a seasonal quality of its own, 
by emphasis on the aspects of nature. 
Mrs. Gwin, at Loyal, used to take her 
story hour outdoors onto the Library 
grounds, which happily boasted a pool 
and a bridge, the former utilized for na- 
ture lessons, the second for dramatiza- 
tions. 


Summer offers opportunity for varying 
the theme for exhibits, which the boys 
and girls could take part in arranging. 
Perhaps nothing would do more to win 
the loyalty of the boys and girls who are 
beginning to grow away from the Li- 
brary (reading stops with the 6th grade, 
they are now beginning to tell us) than 
to give them something to do for it. Let 
the older girls help with the little ones; 
in story telling, reading aloud, arranging 
the picture books on the tables, helping 
them to select books, perhaps calling for 
them and seeing that they get home safe- 
ly. Let the boys bring in things they 
have made, model airplanes and what 
not. Maybe the library needs some new 
bookshelves. Feature books on how to 
make and do, and exhibit the results. En- 
courage outdoor photography; or sketch- 
ing if films aren’t procurable. Let the 
young folks provide flowers for a contin- 
uous summer display; bring in and ar- 
range vegetables from home gardens. 

But primarily the purpose of all sum- 
mer vacation plans is to instill a love 
for reading. And reading is a quiet pur- 
suit. Reading isn’t an activity. Emphasis 
on number of books read, promotion of 
the contest idea, the institution of awards 
for reading, only serve to accentuate the 
already feverish pace to which modern 
life is geared. The vogue of the comics, 
the demand for short and easy books, the 
popularity of mysteries, are all expres- 
sions of that fever. Reading is something 
else. Reading can never compete with the 
comics, the radio serials, the movies, on 
their own terms. It must have something 
else to offer. It offers quietness; and chil- 
dren need quietness in which to grow. 


Do you know the book Small Rain, that 
collection of Biblical quotations, with 
pictures, selected by Elizabeth Orton 
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Jones? A mother borrowed it to take 
home for her bright 4% year old. “Pris- 
cilla loved this book,” she said, bringing 
it back. “And do you know which picture 
she liked best?” She opened to the page 
—the heavens declare the glory of God 
—a small boy standing very still under 
a night sky filled with stars. Action? 
None. Excitement? No. Mystery—yes— 
the mystery and wonder of the universe. 
Children need something like that. Per- 
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of your summer opportunity you can 
find ways to give it to them. If so, when 
vacation ends and the boys and girls re- 
turn to school, not reluctantly as Shake- 
speare described and the cartoonists are 
still inclined to picture, but joyfully to 
a new year of exciting communal experi- 
ences, you need not worry about losing 
them. If their summer has been made 
memorable with books, you will have won 
some friends of the library who will not 


haps in your plans to make the best use be easily lost. M. K. R. 


BOOKS TO READ ALOUD 


It appears that the best customs, those of most enduring quality, always return, 
and we are glad to see that the good old custom of reading aloud in the family circle 
is again coming into its own.—Clara L. Lindsley, Waupun Public Library. 

The following suggestions supplement the list compiled by Miss Lindsley and Miss 
Reely printed in the February, 1943, WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN. As Miss Lindsley 
says, “So much depends on the size of the family, its age range, intellectual capacity, 
etc. Each family would have to experiment until they found something they all could 





enjoy.” The books listed here are largely those we think would read well in mixed 


age-groups. At least they will offer material to experiment with. 


Aydelotte. Long furrows 

Benet. Enchanting Jenny Lind 
Burnett. The lost prince 

Caudill. Barrie and daughter 
Clarke, ed. Valiant dogs 
Coatsworth. Thief island 

*Du Bois. Banjo the crow 
Edmonds. Two logs crossing 
Eggleston. Hoosier school master 
Fast. The tall hunter 

Forbes, E. Johnny Tremain 
Forbes, K. Mama’s bank account 


Goodman, ed. Fireside book of dog stories 


Harte. Luck of Roaring Camp (selec- 
tions) 


Hawthorne. Twice told tales (selections) 
Kantor. Voice of Bugle Ann 
Knight. Lassie come home 


Kyle. Disappearing island 


M. K. R. 


Malvern. Valiant minstrel; the story of 
Harry Lauder 


*Mason. Matilda and her family 
Means. Shadow over Wide Ruin 
Pinkerton. Fox Island (and its sequels) 
Runbeck. Our Miss Boo 

Stevens. Drummer boy of Burma 
Tarkington. Penrod 


Terhune. Lad of Sunnybank—and other 
dog stories by the author 


Van der Veer. A few happy ones 
Waterloo. Story of Ab 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm 
Wilder. The long winter 


Little town on the prairie 








These happy golden years 





*For younger children, but in families fond of 
pets should be enjoyed by the older members as 
well. 
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To Read Aloud to Younger Children 


Reference was made in a previous issue of the BULLETIN to the desirability of in- 
cluding books for reading aloud to younger children on the Parents’ Shelf. The fol- 
lowing suggestions brought together from several sources include books suitable for 
pre-school up to 3d grade. 

The first list is from Mrs. Ina F. Luck, assistant in charge of children’s work in 
the Waupun Public Library, who writes: “My experience has been that stories for 
very young children must be brief and simple, especially if they are to be read to a 
group rather than an individual and to average rather than exceptional children. 
Many children are not accustomed to being read to. Therefore they are not good 
listeners. And many just don’t have the temperament or the intelligence to make 
good listeners. The average first grader, for instance, is not mature enough to enjoy 
so simple a tale as Flack’s Story about Ping; and I would read Pooh and Roundabout 
Turn to no group younger than third grade. Humor is too subtle. On the other hand, 
I know children who have enjoyed Pooh at the age of five.” 


Bannerman. Little Black Sambo 
Bishop. 
Burton. Choo Choo 
The little house 
Mike Mulligan 


Wonewoc public library, reports success 


Five Chinese brothers wilh he: Semone 


Anderson. Billy and Blaze, and other 
titles 


Bannerman. Little Black Sambo 








Crane. Five little scamps 


harles. Roundabout t 
CAGE, TREES Sate De Jong. The cat that walked a week 


dwin. Animals big and littl 
Sn. RAE ay AOE eee Flack. Wait for William 


Flack. Angus and the ducks, and other 


titles Gramatky. Loopy 


Hercules 
Little Toot 





Story about Ping 








Gag. Millions of cats 
Hogan. Bear twins, and other titles 
Snippy and snappy 





Nicodemus and the houn’ dog, 





Geisel. 500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
Lenski. Animals for me 

Milne. Winnie the Pooh, and others 
Mother Goose; ill. by Tenggren 


Newell. Little old woman who used her 
head 


Piper. Little engine that could 
Potter. Peter Rabbit 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses 
Tippett. Counting the days 


I know some little animals 





Mrs. May L. Hanzlik, librarian of the 


and other titles 
Kipling. Just so stories 
Leaf. Ferdinand 
Lenski. Little airplane 
Lindman. Snipp, Snapp and Snurr stories 
Norling. Pogo’s house, and other titles 
Smith. Kodru 
Stearns. Chuckle 


Wiese. Karoo 


The mother of a boy going on five 
names these as favorites: 


Bannerman. Little Black Sambo 
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Burton. Katy and the big snow 
The little house 





Ditmars. Twenty little pets from every- 
where 


Friskey. The house that ran away 
Gag. Millions of cats 

Geisel. 500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
Lenski. The little train, and others 


Little Golden Books. The animals of far- 
mer Jones: The poky little puppy; 
Three little kittens 


Maeterlink. Bluebird 

Milne. Christopher Robin story book 
Mother Goose rhymes 

Peet. The runaway train 

Potter. Peter Rabbit 

Ground hog 
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Salten. Bambi 


Then here are a few final suggestions 
of books to try out: 


Adams. Captain Joe and the Eskimo 
Brown. Baby animals 

A child’s good night book 
Buff. Dash and Dart 

Kuhnhardt. Little ones 





True. Their first igloo 
Porter. Biffy Buffalo 
Robinson. Mr. Red Squirrel 
Wallover. Chooky 


And a book to read on the subject: 


BEQUEST OF WINGS, by Annis Duff, Vik- 
ing, $2. 


REGIONAL INSTITUTE ON DEMOBILIZATION AND READJUSTMENT 
Chicago, March 4th and 5th, 1944 


Sponsored by the Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin Library Associations, the In- 
stitute took the form of a combination 
of symposium and panel, highly success- 
ful and worth copying. Three “experts” 
spoke at each of the two Saturday ses- 
sions, then a panel of librarians, under 
the leadership of Harold F. Brigham of 
Indiana, asked questions, discussed im- 
plications for the library, and so on, in 
which discussion there was free partici- 
pation from the floor. 

On Saturday afternoon, Lt. Col. John 
B. Cuno spoke for the Selective Service 
Agency; Dean Wm. H. Spencer, Region- 
al Director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, presented the problems of war 
industry and its demobilization; and Dr. 
Robert B. Browne, of the University of 
Illinois Extension Division, discussed the 
present plans and surveys in the field of 
extension education. 

In the evening, Mr. Abraham Plotkin, 
Organizer of the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers Union, represented or- 
ganized Labor; Mr. L. A. Zeitz, personnel 
director of the Victor Adding Machine 
Co. (now engaged in making bomb 
sights) spoke for Industry; and Dr. Cyril 
Houle, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for Education. 


These two meetings gave background 
information of what to expect, when to 
expect it, and what is being done and 
planned to meet it, when both army and 
industry turn loose the millions now en- 
gaged in war activities, and the country 
turns to peace time affairs. 


The Panels were made up of distin- 
guished names in the library world and 
some less known librarians—Miss War- 
ren, President; Mr. Vitz, President-elect; 
Mr. Dunbar, Library Service Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education; Mr. Milam, 
Secretary of the A. L. A.; and librarians 
from Chicago, Gary, Racine, Muncie, and 
a trustee from Wheaton. 
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On Sunday morning, Mr. Ralph Ulvel- 
ing of Detroit presented a summary of 
the information of the day before as it 
affected libraries, together with sugges- 
tions for action. Since his masterly dis- 
cussion will be presented in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, any points that are missed in 
this brief article will be found there, and 
should be read by all librarians, especi- 
ally of centers where industry will be 
releasing large numbers of workers. 


Someone divided the timing into three 
periods; the first beginning now and end- 
ing with the end of the war in the Euro- 
pean area, the second running to the end 
of the Asiatic war, and the third from 
that time until readjustment is complete, 
probably a matter of at least five years 
after all military action ceases. 


Service personnel is being released now 
at the rate of 100,000 a month; an un- 
due optimism about the imminent end of 
war is causing shifting in war plants 
even while more manpower is still need- 
ed; so there is an opportunity to try out 
some of the methods of readjustment now 
before the great majority of the dislo- 
cated comes on us. When the European 
war ends, prehaps within a year, war 
industry will drop 40% over night, they 
predict. 

The returning veteran is in the best 
position, since there are definite agencies 
to help with his problems: 1)The U. S. 
Employment Service, 2)U. S. Veteran’s 
Administration, 3) Federal Security 
Agency, 4) Veteran agencies such as 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and so on, 5) U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, which will provide records of 
all men who have followed study courses 
and will give examinations for granting 
academic credit, 6) Red Cross Home 
Service, and 7) U. S, Civil Service, with 
its special concessions for veterans. There 
is now a National Clearing House Com- 
mittee which should be imitated locally 
to include the Agricultural Associations, 
the CIO and AFL, clubs like Rotary and 
Kiwanis, groups like the American Le- 
gion, Associations of Commerce, and so 
on, to see that all points are covered and 
none duplicated. 
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Returning service men will be demo- 
bilized by the Draft Boards through 
which they entered service. That means 
they will come back to their own com- 
munities, and, since 16,000 of the 17,000 
incorporated communities in the United 
States are under 1000 in population, most 
of them will come back to places which 
do not have a vocational school, a guid- 
ance director, or even a center for infor- 
mation on these topics. 

This is where the library, especially in 
the smaller community, has a duty and 
an opportunity. While guidance is a high- 
ly specialized field, and the library should 
not step out of its own work to under- 
take something for which its staff is not 
trained, it should be the information cen- 
ter, and should be provided with every- 
thing possible to give the information on 
which vocational choices may be made, 
as well as knowing where assistance in 
employment, in family problems, and the 
like may be found. It was suggested that 
the library might offer the room needed 
for a guidance offiicial who, employed on 
a county basis, could visit various points 
regularly. 

Some of the points Mr. Ulveling made 
had to do with such changes in popula- 
tion as might be caused by industry mov- 
ing from one city to another where tem- 
porary war plants have been built; the 
effect on adjustment of buying power 
and its location; civic and social respon- 
sibility for moving populations in the 
matter of health and the integration of 
negroes, relocated Japanese Americans, 
and shifting workers into the community 
life. 

The demands that will come to the li- 
braries require that they shall be pre- 
pared to meet people who have psycho- 
logical problems as well as vocational 
ones. He suggested checking the internal 
organization of the library, selecting li- 
brarians who are intelligent, understand- 
ing, sympathetic and above all, patient, 
to deal with the adult advisory reading. 

The library’s service is for the entire 
family, and children and young people 
moving with their families as work 
changes come into new surroundings and 
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must be remembered in the library’s 
plans. Young people who have been earn- 
ing large wages and will suddenly find 
themselves without work and not in- 
clined to go back to school are material 
for self-education and self-development, 
as are also the soldiers who have experi- 
enced new methods of learning and de- 
veloped new interests. 

The library is in a position to deal 
with people as individuals, they are not 
masses and figures running into millions, 
they have ideas of their own, and the li- 
brary is there to serve, not to direct. 

The question was asked as to what 
could be done to direct men to the avail- 
able services (such as the library) on de- 
mobilization. The American Legion has 
a pamphlet “At ease,” the government 
is preparing a pamphlet to be given to 
each soldier on discharge. The A. L. A. 
is planning a card to be handed to sol- 
diers. There is a “Peoria Plan” for ad- 
justing industry dislocations which may 
be had for the asking from the Peoria 
Public Library and a U. S. Civil Service 
Commission publication “Operations man- 
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ual for placement of physically handi- 
capped” issued in July, 1943, intended 
for the U. S. Employment Service, but 
useful to anyone who is trying to assist 
in reeducating the handicapped. 


Each library should be fully informed 
on sources at the state level to supple- 
ment their local opportunities of service, 
as well as assembling all the helpful ma- 
terial possible locally. And each library, 
now, should send a letter to each service 
man and woman on the rolls of the com- 
munity, enclosing a couple of brief lists, 
one vocational, one general, and asking 
what the soldier would like to have in 
the way of service from his library when 
he returns. That will serve as an intro- 
duction, and the library might get some 
new ideas! 


The final suggestion was that instead 
of fruitlessly asking why people do not 
use the library, we might analyze the 
reasons of the people who do, and so find 
an approach that will bring in the others, 
and increase the usefulness of our service. 


J.T.S. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bell, Bernard Iddings. The altar and 
the world; social implications of the 
liturgy. 1944. 148p. Harper, $1.25. 

265.3 


Step by step the author goes through the 
Liturgy of the Anglican (Episcopal) church 
service, interpreting each from the historical 
point of view and pointing out its “relevancy to 
life as lived within the distressing framework 
of our time.” 


Latourette, Kenneth S. The great cen- 
tury in northern Africa and Asia, 
1800-1914. 1944. 502p. Harper, $4. 

270 


This is the 6th and concluding volume of the 
author’s History of the expansion of Christian- 
ity. With chapters on North Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Korea and Asiatic Russia it has 
timely as well as historical interest. Format in 
keeping with the previous volumes. 


Osgood, Philip Endicott. Say I to myself. 
1944, 142p. Harvard, $1.75. 170 


When we say, as we so often do, “I said to 
myself,” who am I and who is myseli? This 
dual nature of the personality and the relation 
of one self to the other, forms the substance of 
these informal essays. Emphasis is on the need 
for coordination, as expressed in another folk 
saying: “Pull yourself together.” Admirably 
free from the technical jargon of both psychol- 
ogy and theology, the book is one which should 
appeal to many readers. 


Sociology 


Northrup, Herbert R. Organized labor 
and the negro. 1944. 312p. Harper, 
$3.50. 326 


Although this book is not issued as one of the 
series on the Negro in American life (see works 
by Myrdal, Johnson, Klineberg, and others, pre- 
viously listed) it fits in well with them. A 
study of the attitudes and policies of the labor 
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unions in relation to the admission of negroes, 
it covers such important industries as the build- 
ing trades, tobacco, textiles, the railroads, the 
coal mines, iron and steel, automobiles and air- 
craft, and shipbuilding. 


Sorokin, Pitirim. Russia and the United 
States. 1944. 253p. Dutton, $3. 327.47 


The author, a Russian scholar now teaching 
at Harvard, reviews the historical relationship 
between the United States and Russia to show 
that there are many similarities between the 
two countries and many reasons why their 
friendly relations should continue. 


See Booklist 40:227 Mr. 1 ’44. 


Useful Arts 


Jordanoff, Assen. Power and flight. 1944. 
8314p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 629.13 


“If Leonardo d’Vinci had had an engine, man 
might have flown four hundred years ago.” This 
book is devoted to the airplane engine, the pow- 
er that makes flying possible. Issued as a com- 
panion volume to The man behind the flight 
(BULLETIN, Feb. *45) and similar in make-up. 


Josephson, Matthew. Empire of the air. 
1944, 2386p. Harcourt, $3. 629.13 


The subtitle reads: Juan Trippe and the 
struggle for world airways. Juan Trippe, who 
in spite of his first name is of pure New Eng- 
land ancestry, is president of Pan American 
Airways, and this book while to a certain ex- 
tent cast in the form of biography is more in 
the nature of a history of this corporation and 
its development from pioneer beginnings in 
1927. In a first chapter discussing the Power 
politics of the air age, the author says: “The 
air age has already raised questions of a novel 
kind such as no one thought about a few years 
ago. One way to approach them is to study the 
case history of the Pan American Airways.” 


See Booklist 40 :262 Ap. 1 44. 


McMurry, Robert N. Handling personal- 
ity adjustment in industry. 1944. 
297p. Harper, $3. 658.3 


A discussion of selection, training and per- 
sonality problems in industrial plants, For medi- 
um and larger libraries where local conditions 
warrant. 


See Booklist 40:229 Mr, 1 ’44. 
Fine Arts 
Horne, Virginia Lee. Stunts and tumbl- 


ing for girls. 1943. 219p. illus. Barnes, 
$3. 796.4 or 613.71 
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Intended. as a contribution to the physical 
education program for girls in high schools and 
colleges. Worked out in part at the University 
of Wisconsin, where the author has been both 
student and teacher. 


See Booklist 40:160 Ja, 1 ’44. 


Leechman, Douglas. The hiker’s hand- 
book. 1944. 220p. Norton, $2.50. 
796.5 


Intended primarily for vacation hikers who go 
off on somewhat extended trips calling for trail 
equipment, but has many items of interest to 
any outdoor person. Has chapters on what to 
wear, on packs, how to use map and compass, 
what to do when lost in the woods, and an in- 
teresting one on woodcraft and trail lore. A 
short chapter on Hiking clubs gives information 
about existing organizations and suggestions as 
to how to go about forming one. Illustrated 
with sketch drawings. 


Nevins, Allan and Weitenkampf, Frank. 
A century of political cartoons. 1944. 
190p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 741 


Exactly 100 cartoons have been selected to 
represent political caricature in the United 
States from 1800 to 1900. Each occupies a full 
page, with a page of comment by the editors 
opposite, Allan Nevins is well known as a his- 
torian, Mr. Weitenkampf has been curator of 
prints in the New York public library. The com- 
bination is an admirable one for the preparation 
of a book which has both historical and art 
interest. 


Literature 


Burnett, Whit, ed. The seas of God; 
great stories of the human spirit. 
1944. 585p. Lippincott, $3. 

808.3 or Fiction 


With its title taken from Walt Whitman, 
this is an anthology of selections from great 
writers of past and present. Not all are fiction, 
although short stories and chapters from novels 
predominate. Among the authors represented, 
are Selma Lagerlof, Thomas Mann, Lloyd Doug- 
las, Leo Tolstoy, Pearl Buck, Sigrid Undset, 
Olive Schreiner, Sherwood Anderson, Ernest 
Hemingway, Aldous Huxley, Stephen Vincent 
Benet and William Saroyan. 


Ferrill, Thomas Hornsby. Trial by time. 
1944, 105p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


A fine western vigor combines with mastery 
of modern rhythms to make this a distinctive 
book of poems, Add an occasional able 
descriptive phrase : 
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The prairie melts into the throats of larks 
And green like water green begins to flow 
Into the pinto patches of the snow. 


Yoder, Robert M. There’s no front like 
home. 1944, 115p. Houghton, $2. 
817 or 827 


The humors and ironies of wartime on the 
home front are amusingly touched off in these 
skits reprinted from the Chicago Daily News. 
Short, easy to read, and good entertainment if 
not taken too many at a time. 


See Booklist 40 :265 Ap. 1 ’44. 


History and Travel 


Becker, Carl L. How new will the better 
world be. 1944. 246p. Knopf, $2.50. 
940.53 


During 1942 and ’43 the author contributed 
two articles to the Yale Review the first en- 
titled Making democracy safe in the world, the 
second bearing the title now used for this book. 
The book is an expansion of the two articles. 
In his first chapter, in which he takes up the 
question: What is wrong with the world we 
have, the author gives as clear and succinct a 
statement as could be asked for on what is 
meant by “technological revolution,” and what 
it has done to the world we live in. In subse- 
quent chapters he asks Can we return to nor- 
malcy? Can we abate nationalism and curb the 
sovereign state? Can we abolish power politics? 
What are we fighting for, and ends with ques- 
tions concerning the kind of international po- 
litical and economic order we want after the 
war. 


Fowler, Elizabeth. Standing room only. 
1944. 195p. Dodd, $2. 940.53 


Story of ‘“‘a woman’s experiences during ten 
days in a life boat with thirty-four men after 
their ship had been torpedoed by a German 
submarine” (Subtitle). “Absorbingly recounted 
without heroics.” (Booklist). 


See Booklist 40 :249 Mr. 15 ’44. 


Gatti, Ellen. Exploring we would go. 
1944. 8302p. Scribner, $3. 916.75 


The author, who held a job as publicity direc- 
tor for the James B. Pond lecture bureau at the 
time she met the man who was to be her hus- 
band, has the lively style required for the writ- 
ing of good copy. Readers with no desire at all 
to go to Africa may be quite captivated by her 
book. The author had no desire to go to 
Africa, no preparation for a career of explora- 
tion. She had never so much as gone camping 
in America or spent a night out doors. But she 
took to it with zest and writes of it in that 
spirit. 
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Griffin, Harold. Alaska and the Canadian 
northwest, our new frontier. 1944. 
221p. illus. Norton, $2.75. 917.98 


Emphasis is on resources in this new treat- 
ment of Alaska and the northwest territories of 
Canada, bringing out the lack of development 
for want of adequate transportation and 1look- 
ing forward to post war developments. Has a 
good chapter on the Alaskan highway. 


Gunther, John. D day. 1944. 276p. Har- 
per, $3. 940.53 


The title refers to the day set for invasion 
of Sicily and this book is the author’s account 
of what he saw of that event, together with 
character sketches of General Eisenhower and 
others, and a report on a trip into Turkey 
which followed. Described as the author’s first 
“personal” book, in comparison with his other 
political writings, although political issues en- 
ter in to some extent. 


See Booklist 40 :267 Ap. 1 ’44. 


Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi. 
new ed. 1944. 305p. Farrar, $2.50. 
917.7 or 977 


This book has now been revised and broad- 
ened to conform more closely to other volumes 
of the Rivers series. The section on The epic 
of lumber (Part 3) remains the same, with 
some slight changes, but the Scandinavian em- 
phasis of the other parts, although not wholly 
omitted, now gives place to topics more closely 
related to the river. There is Wisconsin interest 
in chapters on Black Hawk’s last stand, and 
on the lead mining era. Does not replace the 
former book. Both should be on the shelves. 


Hayes, Dorsha B. Chicago; cross roads 
of American enterprise. 1944. 317p. 
- Messner, $2.75. 977.31 


This work, the second in a series to be de- 
voted to American cities, fits in well with the 
book on Lake Huron, by Landon, listed below. 
A second volume in this American Lakes series, 
devoted to Michigan, will have a still closer 
association. Dorsha Hayes grew up in Chicago. 
Her family have belonged to the city since its 
beginnings, and she has been able to draw 
on family reminiscences as well as other sources. 
Emphasis is on the spirit of adventure and 
enterprise which have given the city its dis- 
tinctive individuality, The style is in keeping 
with the spirit, making it a book with scarcely 
a dull page. Indianapolis, by J. C. Nolan was 
the first volume in the series, 


Heiden, Konad. Der Feuhrer; Hitler’s 
rise to power. 1944. 788p. Houghton, 
$3. 948 or 921 
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An interpretation of Hitler’s character and 
of the conditions out of which national social- 
ism arose. Begins with an account of the “Pro- 
tocols of the wise men of Zion,’’ on which the 
author contends Hitler modeled his own pro- 
gram. The average reader might do better to 
skip to chapter three and later come bdck to 
pick up chapters one and two, for without some 
background this preliminary matter is apt to 
be confusing. Ends with 1934, when Hitler 
gained complete control; is worth careful read- 
ing. 


See Booklist 40:195 F. 1 ’44. 


Jennison, Keith W. Dedication. 1943. 
94p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 940.538 


Photographic picture book showing aspects of 
the present war at home and abroad, each full 
page picture accompanied by a few brief lines 
of text taken from the written or spoken words 
of some contemporary leader. 


See Booklist 40 :195 F. 1 ’44. 


Landon, Fred. Lake Huron. (American 
lakes ser.) 1944. 398p. illus. Bobbs, 
$3.50. 977 


The new American Lakes series, the first 5 
volumes of which are to be devoted to the Great 
Lakes, begins fittingly with Huron, the first of 
the five to be discovered and explored. The 
work is made up of four parts, the first and 
second of which are historical and descriptive. 
Then follow Four Lake Huron stories, and The 
Ships and the men who sail them. Of the four 
Lake Huron stories, one quite familiar to us is 
a retelling of the story of William Beaumont, 
“backwoods physiologist.” Another less well 
known is the account of Mrs. Anna Jameson, 
a Victorian lady who visited the region in the 
1830's, with quotations from her friendly im- 
pressions. Normal format, with good type and 
attractive appearance. Milo M. Quaife is general 
editor. 


Lattimore, Owen and Lattimore, Elea- 
nor. Making of modern China. 1944. 
212p. Norton, $2.50. 951 


In the allotment of space the authors have 
made an almost equal division between the old 
China and the new. This emphasis on the mod- 
ern period, in which most readers take the 
greater interest, together with the clear and 
simple style of writing, make the book a good 
one for small-library purchase, Mrs. Lattimore 
is well known for her books on China for chil- 
dren. Her husband writes with authority as 
political adviser to Chiang Kai-Shek. 


Lilienthal, David E. TVA—Democracy 
on the march. 1944, 248p. Harper, 
$2.50. 917.68 
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A review of ten years of achievement in the 
Tennessee Valley, by the chairman of TVA. 
Mr. Lilienthal sets forth two principles that 
are essential to the success of any such pro- 
gram of regional development: first, that it 
must be governed by the “unity of nature” and 
second, that the people must participate. Too 
often in the history of our country one re- 
source has been developed at the expense of 
others, as in lumbering, mining, one-crop farm- 
ing. This, TVA has avoided. A final chapter dis- 
cusses what the TVA experiment has to con- 
tribute to world reconstruction. 


White, Leigh. The long Balkan night. 
1944. 4783p. Scribner, $3.50. 940.53 


This book is in part personal narrative, in 
part political discussion. The author, who went 
abroad in 1940 to report on the plight of the 
Jews in central Europe, remained to see the 
downfall of both Yugoslavia and Greece. Wound- 
ed by machine gun fire on the way to Athens, 
he went through six months of grueling hos- 
pital experience before he was able to return 
by plane to New York fer adequate treatment. 
On the political side, sees the only hope in a 
Balkan federation, once the puppet rulers have 
been deposed. 


See Booklist 40:269 Ap. 1 °44. 


Biography 


Enters, Angna. Silly girl. 1944. 322p. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


The author, who has made a success both on 
the stage and as a painter, tells here of her 
childhood and early life, part of which was 
spent in Milwaukee, and of the steps by which 
she arrived at her own individual means of ex- 
pression. The title is badly chosen, suggesting 
neither the kind of girl she was nor the con- 
tent of the book. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. 1944. 316p. illus. Colum- 
bia Univ. press, $3.50. 921 


Although it comes twenty years and more 
after Charles McCarthy’s death, this life of the 
founder of the Legislative Reference Library 
has a timeliness for an age in which democratic 
ideals and procedures are in question. The Leg- 
islative Reference Library was conceived by 
McCarthy as a tool for making democracy work 
more effectively. It is now taken so mich for 
granted that we have forgotten what a revolu- 
tionary innovation it once was. But the inter- 
est of the book goes beyond the limits of the 
Library and its purpose to cover two significant 
decades of social legislation in Wisconsin. Spe- 
cial interest attaches to the establishment of 
University Extension and Vocational Education, 
The author, now president of Mt. Mary College, 
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Milwaukee, was one of the young men associated 
with McCarthy. A book for all medium and 
larger libraries. 


Fiction 


Allen, Hervey. Bedford village. 1944. 
3805p. Farrar, $2.50. 


A continuation of the story begun in The for- 
est and the fort (BULLETIN, Je. '43), carrying 
on the story of Salathial Albine, the Indian 
captive returned to civilization. To the British 
soldiers stationed there, Bedford Village was a 
lonely outpost on the edge of the wilderness. ‘Lo 
Salathial it presented an astonishing scene of 
life and activity. Most of the activity centers 
around Pendergass’s, a combined frontier home 
and inn, housing a patriarchal family. Salathial 
falls in love with Phoebe, one of the grand- 
daughters, but nothing can come of it because 
of his previous marriage. Setting out to find 
Jane, this lost wife, he takes up with another 
girl, a dashing Irish maid, and as the story 
ends these two are starting off together on new 
adventures. 


Almedingen, E. M. Frossia: a story of 
Russia. 1944. 358p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Laid in Petrograd, in the early 20’s, this is 
the story of a girl of good family, alone in the 
world, who lives through the transition period, 
uninterested in politics but convinced of the 
essential value of Russia and loyal to it. Every 
variety of person, from aristocrat to peasant, 
with every sort of reaction to the situation, 
moves through the story. As fiction often can, 
it gives a clearer idea of life in Russia, 1914 to 
1925, than many a study of the subject. The 
author’s autobiography Tomorrow will come 
(BULLETIN, D. ’41) ends with her departure 
from Russia in 1922, and shows that she went 
through many of the experiences she assigns to 
her heroine Frossia. 


Baner, Skulda V. Latchstring out. 1944. 
Houghton, $2.75. 


Based on her childhood in Upper Michigan 
mining country, this is a series of chapters, 
each centering around some experience through 
which “Stumpastina” (dear little one), as her 
father calls her, grows in her understanding of 
life and human relations. While the names 
are changed, the people are real, and the rela- 
tionship between father and daughter reminds 
one of For our vines have tender grapes and 
The yearling, while the small town background 
resembles Jacoby’s Corners. Very Swedish, in- 
cluding frequent Swedish words, either trans- 
lated or understood from the context. 


Evans, Allen Roy. All in a_ twilight. 
1944, 214p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
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This is the story of a shy retiring school 
teacher who marries a young farmer and goes 
with him to make a home on the Canadian 
prairie. To Emma the prairie is desolation, the 
life hard, the winter blizzards and fierce sum- 
mer storms terrifying. She is a good and faith- 
ful wife, doing her duty by husband and sons, 
but always with vague longings for art and 
music and travel in distance places. So far the 
pattern is familiar. The original touch comes 
with the second part of the story where the 
same scenes are viewed through the husband’s 
eyes. Where Emma has seen only desolation, 
Burl, who outwardly appeared to be the typical 
hard-driving farmer, had found deep and en- 
during satisfactions. Seen through his eyes the 
real beauty of the country comes to life. 


Ford, Leslie. All for the love of a lady. 
1944. 261p. Scribner, $2. 


Typical Ford mystery, its scenes again laid 
in Washington. 


Hersey, John Richard. A bell for Adano. 
1944, 269p. Knopf, $2.50. 


A Brooklyn-born Major, of Italian parentage, 
is placed in charge of the village of Adano by 
the AMG. His serious effort to rehabilitate the 
village is complicated vy unreasonable orders 
from an American General who was annoyed 
by a cart that got in his way. The search for 
a bell that will replace the one melted down by 
the fascists and the episode of the cart, which 
finally leads to the Major’s transfer from the 
job he is doing so well, are the two main 
themes of the story. “GI’’ language sometimes 
gets rather vulgar, but the book is excellent 
material for those who wish to understand 
what can and cannot be done in the way of 
making over Europe. Also indicates that the 
kind of person to do the best job seems to be 
one of Louis Adamic’s nominees in Two-way 
passage. Announced as an “imperative’’ by the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


Kroll, Harry Harrison. Waters over the 
dam. 1944, 299p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


“I suppose in the lives of all of us there is 
one brief while which we remember with home- 
sickness and a tenderness that will never come 
again,” writes the author in a foreword. And 
whether this story was a real experience or 
something imagined, he succeeds admirably in 
creating just that atmosphere of lost glamor. 
Frankly earthy in some respects and perhaps 
not to be recommended to all libraries, it tells 
the story of a boy’s growing up on a small 
farm in Alabama where he is working as hired 
hand. Written lovingly, and gives a fresh view 
of an aspect of southern life not often presented 
in fiction, coming somewhat midway between 
the old-southern-mansion and the poor-white 
type of story. 
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Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. The steep as- 
cent. 1944. 120p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Mrs. Lindbergh says that this is “a fictional 
account of an actual incident.” The incident 
takes place on a flight across the Alps made by 
an American girl and her English aviator-hus- 
band, who after triumphantly scaling the high 
peaks find themselves blinded and lost in fog 
on the down grade into Italy. Written in thé 
author’s beautiful prose and with a rhythm 
which suggests flight itself. 


See Booklist 40:270 Ap. 1 °44. 


Lockridge, Frances and Lockridge, Rich- 
ard. Killing the goose. 1944. 254p. 
Lippincott, $2. 


A new Mr. and Mrs. North mystery will be 
welcomed by their admirers. 


McNichols, Charles L. Crazy weather. 
1944, 195p. Macmillan, $2. 


Story of a white boy, brought up on an 
Indian reservation, who during a spell of the 
intense sultry heat which in the lower Colorado 
river basin is called “crazy weather,” runs away 
with an Indian boy companion and for four 
days lives and feels Indian. With the passing 
of the heat the spell is broken. He knows that 
he is white and what he wants to do with his 
life. Very well done, its atmosphere very real ; 
but will appeal to a small group of special 
readers, 


Marion, Elizabeth. The keys to the house. 
1944, 247p. Crowell, $2. 


Although this is a murder mystery, it is not 
for the ordinary mystery reader. The murder 
took place twenty years before the story opens 
and comes to light only accidentally. The inter- 
est is primarily psychological, dealing with the 
effects of the discovery on the wife and son of 
the murdered man when the truth comes to 
light. Well told and holds interest, although 
there are some details still not quite clear at 
the end, 


Nichols, Margaret. Portrait of love. 
1944, 240p. Macrae, $2. 


Well-written light novel with its opening 
scenes on a cruise ship in the Mediterranean the 
year before the outbreak of the war. Returning 
to New York very much in love with handsome 
Paul Darrell, Christa Haliday is willing to wait 
for the aivorce which he assures her is to be 
arranged. After three years of devotion and 
waiting she comes not only to see Paul’s essen- 
tial selfishness, but to realize that her life be- 
longs with that of her own generation, the 
one which must fight the war. 


Ogilvie, Elisabeth. High tide at noon. 
1944, 414p. Crowell, $2.75. 
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While this story of a Maine-coast island with 
its lobster fishing activity may appeal most to 
readers who are partial to the Maine school of 
fiction, it is at the rame time a fine substantial 
novel which should be generally popular. It is 
the story of the Bennetts, a family proud of 
of their integrity and standing in the commu- 
nity ; more particularly the story of Joanna, the 
one daughter who has grown up as a tomboy 
in a family of five brothers. Joanna marries 
Alec, a young man from off-island, whose great 
charm conceals his essential weakness. Through 
trial she develops into a fine woman who faces 
her problems with courage. All of the charac- 
ters, good and bad, are true to life and the pic- 
ture of a community dependent on the sea for 
its living is perfectly drawn. Some frank lan- 
guage in the modern manner but this shouldn’t 
be allowed to spoil a good story. 


Pope, Edith. Colcorton. 1944. 330p. 
Scribner, $2.75. 


This story by a new writer is one which is 
likely to remain for some time in the mind after 
the book is closed, Abby Clanghearne, living in 
poverty in the shell of what had once been a 
great mansion house, is a character to remem- 
ber. The scene is a lonely region of swamp and 
woodland on the Florida coast. Clement John- 
son, the writer, who stumbles onto the place, 
wonders how a house of its character ever hap- 
pened to be built there. That the fortune of 
which the house is now the only remaining 
symbol had been founded on the slave trade 
comes to light later, and eventually the dark 
secret which Abby had been so jealously guard- 
ing is revealed. But it is Abby herself, a hunter 
and outdoorswoman, loving every inch of swamp 
and forest and coast line, who makes the book 
memorable, 


White, Leslie Turner. Look away, look 


away. 1944. 326p. Random, $2.50. 

Just as there were American Loyalists who 
went to Canada after the Revolution, so there 
were Southern aristocrats who left their home- 
land after the Civil war to try to re-establish 
their way of life elsewhere. This is a story of 
one such group who set out for Brazil on a 
Mississippi steam boat, which miraculously gets 
there in spite of hurricane, mutiny, and con- 
stant friction among the passengers. The lan- 
guage is rough and frank, but the story, which 
is a rather odd combination of toughness and 
sentiment, is a good one, with many moving as 
well as exciting scenes. 


Children’s Books 


Barnouw, Adriaan. Land of William of 
Orange. 1944. 104p. illus. Lippincott, 
$2. 914.92 


A book about Holland, its people and history, 
similar to the work on Poland, by Eric P. Kelly, 
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listed in the s#ebruary BuLLerin. Good clear 
type and well-chosen illustrations make it an 
attractive addition to books on other lands. A 
Stokes book. 


Bischoff, Ilse. Painter’s coach. 1943. 
146p. illus. Longmans, $2.25. 


A good story of the early days of the republic 
when itinerant painters, usually self-taught, 
went about the country making portraits of any 
one willing to pay the small price asked. Tim- 
othy Dunton is the son of such a painter but, 
while the father looks on painting merely as a 
way of earning a living, and really prefers 
fiddling, Timothy has the instincts and talent 
of a real artist. A meeting with Gilbert Stuart 
gives him his opportunity. 


See Booklist 40 :167 Ja. 1 ’44. 


Duvoisin, Roger. They put out to sea; 
the story of the map. 1943. 171p. il- 
lus. Knopf, $2.50. 910.9 


The map of the world as it has been added 
to bit by bit from early Greek times through 
the voyage of Magellan is the subject of this 
book. Shows the part plaed by trade and the 
daring of those early traders in the extension 
of geographical knowledge. The many maps and 
small drawings contribute to the adventurous 
spirit of the book. The large colored illustra- 
tions are less successful. For younger readers 
than Vast horizons, the similar book by Mary 
Lucas. 


See Booklist 40 :256 Mr. 15 ’44. 


Kristoffersen, Eva. A bee in her bonnet. 
1944. 168p. illus. Crowell, $2. 


To change suddenly from life in the city of 
Detroit to a Nebraska farm where she felt 
strange and out of place, gave to Mary Carol 
decidedly new experiences. The story becomes 
quite as absorbing to the reader as life on the 
farm does to Mary Carol. And what she learns 
about bees, even though her older brother's 
puzzling advise about keeping ‘fa bee in her 
bonnet” was entirely misunderstood, makes a 
good story, as it also turned out a successful 
venture for Mary Carol. Mrs. Kristoffersen, a 
former librarian, at one time on the staff of 
the Detroit Public Library, is the wife of Mag- 
nus Kristoffersen, librarian of the City Library 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. The book will be enjoyed 
by girls of the fourth and fifth grades. W. L. D. 


L’Hommedieu, Dorothy K. Nipper, the 
little bull pup. 1943. unp. Lippincott, 
$1.75. 


Story and illustrations place this among 
books of distinction. Nipper, when he experi- 
ences his first snow, decides that something 
must be done about it, and he starts out to 
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find Jack Frost. Adventures and final encounter 
with a snow man will delight children. Mar- 
guerite Kirmse is not only successful as artist 
and illustrator, but is also an authority on 
dogs, which she and her husband have raised 
for years.—W. L. D. 


See Booklist 40:117 D. 1 43. 


White, Eliza Orne. When Esther was a 
little girl. 1944. 141p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 

“This story was written in memory of my 
childhood, for I was a little girl when Esther 
was one and played with the children who lived 
in the New England town that is described in 
these pages.’”’ (Foreword by author). Made up 
of incidents that happened to a real little girl 
living in the 1860's the story not only gives a 
picture of American life of those days, but it 
has sufficient excitement to satisfy children of 
the present.—W. L. D. 


Technical Books for Boys 


Carlisle, Norman V., ed. How planes fly. 
1948. 64p. Harper, $1. 629.13 


Also Parts of planes; and Types of planes. 
Three small volumes prepared by Aviation Re- 
search Associates. Simple text, line drawings 
and diagrams by way of illustrations, and glos- 
sary of terms. 


Conger, Elizabeth M. American war- 

planes, 1948. 159p. illus. Holt, $2. 

629.13 

“A book for a younger group than is usual 

for such inclusive material about army and 

navy airplanes and the men who fly them.”— 
Booklist. 


See Booklist 40:150 D. 15 ’48. 


Hylander, C. J. Flying power. 1943. 
164p. Macmillan, $2. 629.13 


A description of aircraft engines and their 
operation ‘for older boys and laymen,” 


See Booklist 40:237 Mr, 1 °44. 


Lent, Henry B. PT boat. 1943. 171p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2. 359 


“Authoritative information on the training 
of a PT boat skipper at the Motor torpedo boat 
squadron training center at Melville, R. I.’— 
Booklist. 


See Booklist 40 :184 Ja, 1 ’44, 
McClintock, Marshall. Airplanes and how 


they fly. 1943. 94p. illus. Stokes (now 
Lippincott), $2. 629.13 
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“A complete primer of aviation for younger 
boys and girls. .. . It includes: a brief history 
of man’s conquest of the air; a clear statement 
of the principles of aerodynamics; the chief 
types of planes . . .; a glimpse of the great 
future of flying.—Subdtitle. 


See Booklist 40:200 F. 1 '44. 


Yates, R. F. A boy and a motor. 1944. 
111p. illus. Harper, $2. 621.3 


A history of the electric motor, with a clear 
explanation of the principles on which it works; 
also directions for the construction of simple 
motors which a scientifically minded boy could 
readily follow. Similar to the author’s A boy 
and a battery (BULLETIN, Feb. ’43). 


See Booklist 40:257 Mr. 15 ’44. 


Young People’s Shelf 


Dean, Leon W. Green Mountain boy; 
Seth Warner. 1944. 242p. Farrar, $2. 
921 or F 


As the man chosen to succeed Ethan Allen 
as leader of the Green Mountain boys, Seth 
Warner has an important place in Vermont 
history. His story, less well known elsewhere, 
is told here in fiction form, from boyhood, 
through the sectional conflict with the “York- 
ers,” up to his death one year after the Revolu- 
tion had been won. With part of the narrative 
carried in laconic Vermont conversation reads 
easily, in spite of the local dialect. 


Dustin, Agnes Barden. Deerwander 
farm. 1944. 8301p. Page, $2.50. 


A pleasant story of a 16-year old girl who 
makes a home on a New Hampshire farm for 
two small sisters and an elderly uncle. Not 
highly probable—Nancy is almost too capable 
—but may be popular with Junior high age as 
a change from the usual vocational story. Ran 
as a serial in Christian Herald. 


Erdman, Loula Grace. Separate star. 
1944, 200p. Longmans, $2.25. 
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his book will help answer the need for a 
career story in the field of teaching. Graduating 
from Teachers’ College, Gale Warren accepts a 
position as teacher of 7th and 8th grades in a 
town of around 1,000 population. Under a 
superintendent who is in ill health and dis- 
couraged, and a school system that has settled 
down into a rut, Gale’s efforts to instill new 
life meet with the inevitable community opposi- 
tion, but with the encouragement of the young 
principal, Dave Patterson, she persists. A fire 
in the school building brings about a changed 
attitude. Somewhat didactic but, with its slight 
love interest, will interest girls who are con- 
sidering teaching as a vocation, 


Girvan, Helen. The white tulip. 1944. 
280p. Farrar, $2. 


The author, who heretofore has written mys- 
teries for girls, sets this new story in a histor- 
ical period and supplies enough historical back- 
ground to take it out of the mystery class. The 
heroine, a well-born and tomboyish English girl, 
is kidnapped while wearing her  brother’s 
clothes, and taken aboard ship. Making her es- 
cape off the coast of Holland, she lives for a 
time with a Dutch family and becomes familiar 
with a quite different way of life. War between 
Holland and Spain is in progress at the time; 
so is the great tulip mania which swept all 
Holland, Contrasts between English and Dutch 
character are brought out, in addition to the 
complications of the plot which provide the 
mystery interest. 


Pinkerton, Kathrene. Farther north. 
1944. 181p. Harcourt, $2. 


This new book, a sequel to the author’s Ad- 
venture north and Fog island, has a good story 
to tell of character-testing experiences. Ann, 
now sixteen, and her younger brother Philip 
join two city boys on a trip into the deeper 
wilderness with old Hugh, the family friend, as 
guide, In a brush with claim jumpers, Hugh is 
badly injured and responsibility for the return 
journey rests on the shoulders of the four 
young people. Not only a good follow-up to the 
other books, but a fine story in itself. 





